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Fourth Annual Meeting of the Latin Club 

The twelvth regular meeting and the fourth annual 
meeting of The New York Latin Club is calied for 
Saturday, May 7th, at 12 M, in the Hotel Albert, 
corner of University Place and Eleventh Street. New- 
York. Professor Knapp, of Columbia University, will 
address the club on the subject of "Vergil". All 
persons who are interested whether teachers of 
Latin or not, are cordially invited to be present. 
The plan is to serve luncheon (50 cents a plate 
for everybody) at 12 M promptly, so that there 
shall be no delay. The address will follow the 
luncheon, and adjournment will occur about 2PM 
thus leaving the afternoon still unbroken for those 
zvho attend. Please send a postal card at once to the 
Sec'ry, Mr A L Hodges, 309 W 101st, N Y, it you 
intend to be present, so that we may inform Mr Frenkel 
the proprietor of the hotel, how many to expect. 
Please attend to this at once. 

The election of officers for the coming year wiil be 
held at this meeting. 

H H BICE, President 
A L HODGES, Secretary 

MISCELLANEA SUPERSTITIOSA I 

1 Philoxenos fgm 2, 33 and 34: "sweetest 
is the sausage mixed of kid and lamb, a food 
beloved by the gods." 

I feel inclined to see in this passage more 
than a mere enthusiastic outbreak of a gour- 
mand. The tenor of the whole passage is de- 
cidedly parodistic, and there seems to be no 
good reason to abandon this conception for the 
two lines quoted above. In this connection a 
parallel taken from Horace gains a new inter- 
est. Serm. II 63-65 praise pork, beans and 
grits as the "cenae deum." I have pointed out 



(Trans. Am Phil Ass XXVI 54) that these 
lines must be taken in connection with Ovid, 
Fasti VI, 181 ff, and a German food supersti- 
tion of the sacred "Twelfth Night." The lines 
of Philoxenos would seem to point in the same 
direction for Greece. 

2 One of the most interesting, if one of 
the most unenjoyable, authors of the later Ro- 
man Empire is the old gentleman, Marcellus 
of Bordeaux, commonly known as Marcellus 
Empiricus from his claim as to the empirical 
character of his compilation on medicine. From 
the notes to his work that during a long time 
have been accumulating in my desk, I give 
here a few, mostly in the hope that they may 
strike the eye of some fellow-worker in the too 
much neglected field of Ancient Superstition. 

One of the peculiar phenomena in this field 
is what I should like to term "Superstition Su- 
perimposed." By this I understand the accre- 
tion of superstitious elements to healing pro- 
cesses which in themselves are perfectly ra- 
tional. For example : a certain application "ad 
vetustas causas stomachi," which is nothing 
but a kind of mustard plaster, must be put on 
the stomach either "linteo" or "phoeniceo." 
Moreover, it must be so applied "ut adverso 
pectore cuiuslibet pueri tepefactum ponatur." 
Of course, the modern reader is at once re- 
minded of the biblical story of King David in 
his old age (Reg. I 2f). The idea that bodily 
contact with uncorrupted youth bestows new 
vigor upon the old and ailing is, of course, 
widely spread everywhere. The "cuiuslibet" 
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may need one word of explanation: it is in- 
serted to remove the usual restrictions put 
upon such youths, as the "patrimus-matrimus" 
requirement. 

Other examples of superimposed supersti- 
tion are found: M. E. XXI 106, XVIII 19. 
In the former, a medicine is made, quite ra- 
tionally, of the "herba vettonica." But certain 
things are to be observed in gathering this 
herb : it must be done in the month of August, 
the plant must be lifted with seed and roots, 
and it must be taken without using iron, one 
of the best known superstitious precautions in 
herb gathering, and one which undoubtedly 
goes back to a very high age, when iron was 
still a comparatively new metal, and therefore 
not to be used in any religious performance. 
Similar precautions occur repeatedly in the 
botanical work of Theophrastus. 

The second passage quoted above is still 
more interesting. For lameness of the shoul- 
ders a warm sponge is to be applied to the 
painful spot; very rational indeed. But why 
does our author add: the sponge must have 
been touched with a sword that has served to 
kill some person? Such lameness is called in 
German "Hexenschuss," the touch of the 
zvitclics. Now, if we remember that cutting 
instruments, and especially swords that have 
been used for murder, are among the most effi- 
cacious means of breaking the influence of 
witchery, it becomes clear that we deal here 
with the same idea. Thus, up to very recent 
times, the superstitiously inclined hastened at 
every public execution to procure some of the 
things used by the executioner. 

One more instance of superimposed super- 
stition is probably to be found M. E. XX 78. 
Here digestion is aided by massaging the 
stomach. However, the massage would be 



worthless, were it not accompanied by the fol- 
lowing incantation : Lupus ibat per viam, per 
semitam; cruda vorabat, liquida bibebat. 
(Heim, Incantamenta No. 84). This is sym- 
pathy for fair, or as Heim puts it "similia sim- 
ilibus." But it is quite rational that the mas- 
sage of the abdomen should induce peristaltic 
movements. Finally, Marcellus has given us 
an indication of the composite character of this 
prescription by adding to it the words : physi- 
cum de experimento satis utile. 

3 The opposite process, the rationalization 
of an original superstition, belongs among the 
most interesting examples of historical devel- 
opment found in the book. M. E. XX 92 gives 
a very complex medicine for all kinds of stom- 
ach trouble. These are the closing words: 
cum dederis, accipies mercedis quodcumque; 
multi enim, qui cito curati sunt, ingrati extit- 
erunt, propter quod ipsum antidotum acharis- 
tiim appellatur. 

It is evident that we deal here with an at- 
tempt to explain an existing rule, or to speak 
technically, with an aetiological explanation. 
For we remember at once numerous supersti- 
tions in which the ''healer - ' is strictly forbid- 
den to demand any fee whatsoever. If we 
wanted to become controversial, we might 
even cite very modern examples of this law. 
But in all these cases we find also the per- 
mission to accept whatever gift if offered by 
the grateful patient. It seems tempting, there- 
fore, to explain acharistum not as "ungrateful" 
but as "without fee." The explanation, as 
given by Marcellus, was added at a time when 
the knowledge of the original meaning of the 
term had been lost. Ernst Riess 
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